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Woman Colonel Dies 


UANA ARIAS VERDECIA, the only 

woman who attained the rank of col- 
onel in the Cuban War of Independence, 
died November 25 at the age of 116, at 
her home on the Uvero farm, near Baya- 
mo, Oriente. 

During the ten years of war Colonel 
Verdecia rendered valuable services in 
the field, leading her troops in person, and 
more than once engaging in hand-to-hand 
conflict with Spaniards. She joined the 
revolutionary forces with her husband, 
- who was a brigadier. She took part in 

the invasion of Santa Clara and partici- 

pated in most of the battles of that cam- 
paign. 


Breaks Speed Record 
‘T was a woman, Mrs. William B. Leeds, 


_who on November 20 broke all speed — 


records for power boats carrying a load. 
The test occurred at Cold Spring Harbor, 
and Mrs. Leeds piloted “Fantail,” a. tor- 
pedo type speed boat, around the harbor 
course with twenty passengers on board 
at an average rate of 6334 miles an hour. 


Woman Heads Maryland Teachers 
DNA MARSHALL of Salisbury has 
just been elected president of the 
Maryland State Teachers’ Association, 
the first woman ever to hold this office. 


Woman Winner of Nobel Prize 


.RAZIA DELEDDA, an Italian from 
Sardinia, has been awarded the 1926 
Nobel Prize for literature. She is 55 years 

old, and has written upward of thirty 


novels and romances, several of which. 


have been published in the United States. 
Her latest novel, “The Blind Man From 
Jericho,” is considered a masterpiece of 
pure idealism. 


An Opinion of Militancy 
ADY OXFORD and Asquith sent the 
following message from her husband 
to Mrs. Corbett Ashby at the opening of 
the new Liberal Women’s Club in Lon- 
don: “Remind the women,” he said, “of 
what women did even against a powerful 
man like me, to get the vote. Sometimes, 
I think, their methods were foolish, but 
they displayed courage, persistence, and 
hard work.” 

“We need never again be too much dis- 
couraged when politicians tell us we are 
quite mistaken in the things we do,” com- 
ments the Woman’s Leader, official organ 
of the National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship. 


F démimist Notes 


Licensed Wothen Flyers 


UT of 650 commercial airplane pilots 

licensed by the Commerce Depart- 
ment, three are women. Twelve women 
have applications pending. 

One of the three licensed is Ruth Elder, 
trans-Atlantic flier. The other two are 
Phoebe F. Omlie, Memphis, and Ruth R. 
Nichols, Rye, New York. 

Mrs. Omlie and Miss Nichols both are 
several grades higher on department li- 


cense records than Miss Elder. They are | 


transport pilots; that is, they may pilot 
any type of licensed aircraft carrying 
money-paying passengers. Miss Elder is 
a private pilot, which means she may oper- 
ate licensed airplanes, wa not passenger- 
carrying planes. 

The Middle West is furnishing most of 


the prospective feminine fliers.. Dlinois 
has the longest list—five. Missouri has 


two, Ohio one, and Kentucky one. The 


East has two, one in New York and one 
in Connecticut, and the Far West one, 3 in 


Oregon. 


Japanese Women Workers Seek Freedom 
HE Union of Cotton Spinners in 
. Japan, 2,800 of whose members are 
employees of the Kameido factory, has 


-decided to undertake a campaign to free 


Japanese factory girls from the regula- 


tion prohibiting them from leaving their 


lodgings except during vacation. 

During a strike last year at the Ka- 
meido factory, owned by the Oriental 
Muslin Company, this Union, together 


with the Japanese General Federation of — 


Labor Unions, secured the abolition of 
this restriction at this factory. The new 
plan proved successful and increased pro- 


duction. So now the company proposes 


to do away with workers’ quarters in in- 
dustrial localities and to build new ones 
in the working-class suburbs. 


The reasons for the custom of keeping 
girls in their living quarters have been 
two: to protect them and to prevent them 
from getting other jobs. This custom of 
confining girls to the factory where they 
worked and to the living quarters in con- 
nection with it was said to be for their 
protection. It also had the effect of keep- 
ing them from getting another job. 


For Freedom of Indian Women 


OCIAL justice for women of India is 
one of the main objects of the Hu- 
mane Education Society of the Punjab, 
India. We are indebted to Bhagat Ram 
of this society for much information used 
in Heuat Riecuts about the position of 
women in India. 


Equal Rights 


“Wome in Royal Academy 3 
AURA KNIGHT is the second woman 


artist in England to become an asso- 
ciate member of the Royal Academy. Her 


predecessor was Annie Swynerton, who 
was elected in 1922. 


Unequal Laws Rejected 
ALIFORNIA, Connecticut, Florida, 
Minnesota, Nevada, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, and West Vir- 
ginia in 1927 rejected proposed laws to 
extend the laws restricting the number of 


hours women may work, or prohibiting 


their work at night in certain industries, 
according to the annual report of the 
chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

Arizona extended its 8-hour law for 
children and females, and changed its 56- 
hour week to a 48-hour week, and New 
York adopted a 48-hour week for women, 
with exemptions. 

This would indicate that the trend is 
away from further restrictions of women’s 
freedom to work, and would suggest to 


those interested in labor laws for the pro- 


tection of children that they draft their 
laws to cover children of both sexes and 
avoid the inclusion of adult women in 
such bills. 


Turkish Woman Sculptor 
T is fitting that a woman sculptor, 20- 
year-old Sabiha Zia Hanem, has won 
the privilege of assisting the Italian sculp- 
tor, Canonica, on the huge statue of Presi- 


dent Gazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha, as 


President Kemal has done much to help 
the women of Turkey liberate themselves. 


The Stamboul School of Fine Arts, 


from which Sabiha Hanem has just grad- 


uated, held a competition to decide who 


should be sent, at the expense of the Turk- 


_ ish Government, to work with Canonica. 


When it was discovered that the winner 
was a girl the directors of the Fine Arts 
School, the prefect of the city, and other 
dignitaries decided that the privilege 
should be awarded to the person classed 
second in the competition—a man. 


Infuriated by news of this injustice, 
the Turkish Women’s Club of Stamboul, 
led by its militant president, Nezihe Mou- 
hieddine, began such a fast and furious 
campaign for the young sculptor that the 
city fathers retracted. 

She has left for the Italian sentptor’s 
studio at Boulogna, there to perfect her- 
self in an art which the old Turkey held 
taboo because of the Koran’s proscription 


against man’s imitating the works of 
Allah. 


December 24, 1927 


OME of us who have deplored the 
seeming lack of interest on the part 
of organized women in America in 

the Equal Rights movement, read with 
interest the call to the fourteenth conven- 
tion of the National Council of Women of 
the United States, to celebrate its fortieth 
anniversary, and to “commemorate the 
eightieth anniversary of the first Equal 
Rights convention, held at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., in 1848.” oe 

“At last,” we thought, “women who, 
since the winning of the vote, have been 
curiously partial to civic and social wel- 
fare work, have acquired an interest in 
carrying out the program for women out- 
lined by Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton in 1848.” So we naively 
put our ears to the ground to hear a 
rumble of something pertaining to Equal 
Rights at the Council convention, but we 
were destined to disappointment, for with 
the exception of having descendants of 


suffrage pioneers dressed in the costumes — 


of their ancestresses, the program con- 
tained no mention of Equal Rights for 
men and women. 

On the other hand, the standing Com- 


mittee on Industrial Relations, of which — 


Miss Mary Anderson, chief of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor, is chairman, had a scheduled 


meeting on December 9, at which Miss 


Elizabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Woman’s Trade Union 
League, and Miss Marshall, of the Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union, both 
opponents of industrial equality for wom- 
en, were invited to speak. 


N December 8 the following telegram 
was sent to Dr. Valeria Parker, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women: 


“The Women’s Equal Opportunity 
League learns that Miss Anderson and 
Miss Christman will speak before your 
Committee on Industrial Relations on 
Friday. As these women represent a 
point of view opposed to the principle 
adopted at the Seneca Falls convention, 
which you celebrate, viz.: industrial 
equality for men and women, we ask that 
you add to your program a speaker from 


this league, so that both sides of the ques- 


tion may be heard. If this is impossible, 
we ask your committee to withhold any 
final action until a time when both sides 
can be heard.” | 


“ELLA SHERWIN, 
“Corresponding Secretary.” 
This brought the reply: 


“Regret council is unable to add speak- 
ers to its program. Probably no resolu- 


What Is a “Clearing House’? 


By Ella Sherwin 


Corresponding Secretary of the Women’s 
Equal Opportunity League of New York 
(An Organization of Self-Supporting 
Women) 


tions for action at this meeting. 
“EK. B. SwiGGert, 
“Corresponding Secretary.” 


Less than sixty women, many of whom 
were guests and not delegates, attended 
the meeting of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations. 


LTHOUGH no invitation to be repre- 
sented at this meeting had been ex- 
tended to any of the women’s organiza- 
tions standing for equality in industry, so 
that both sides of the question of special 
labor laws for women could be heard by 
the delegates, Dr. Parker announced at 
the beginning of the meeting that “the 
Woman’s Trade Union League is not a 
member of this National Council of 
Women, but we want their interests to be 
represented at this meeting.” 
Miss Mary Anderson was unable to be 
present, but her report, as chairman of 
the committee, was read. It stated, among 


‘other things, that a questionnaire had 
been sent out to discover the extent of 


the work being done in the industrial 
field by affiliated organizations; that a 


number of clubs, among them the Gen- 


eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union, League 
of Women Voters, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, Women of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and National 


Council of Women have special national 


committees to handle this subject. 
The report reviewed the passage of 


laws for women—such as 8-hour, 48-hour, . 


9-hour, 10-hour and prohibition of night- 
work laws in the various States, and set 
forth as the work coming within the scope 
of the program outlined at the Decatur 
convention of the Council, the endorse- 
ment of a maximum working schedule of 
48-hours a week for women, prohibition of 
night work for women wherever possible, 
wages based on the nature of the work 
and not upon the sex of the worker, six 
weeks rest before and after childbirth, 


women through their chosen representa- 


tives to have a voice in the conditions of 
their employment, representation to be in 
proportion to their numbers, and more 
strict enforcement of all labor laws. 


It concluded by asking for an adequate 


appropriation for the Women’s Bureau, 


United States Department of Labor. 
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The National Council of Women is 
stated by its officers to be merely a 
“clearing house” for information to the 
affiliated organizations, and that a vote is 
not supposed to be taken on controversial 
questions. Nevertheless, a definite report 
concerning schedules and laws regulating 
the hours of labor of women, about which 
there is much controversy among self- 
Supporting women, was put forth by the 
chief of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor in 
her report as chairman of the Standing 
Committee on Industrial Relations. Al- 
though, in testifying before the New York 
State Industrial Survey Commission in 
1927, in answer to a question as to 
whether she favored a 48-hour law for 
women, she replied: “As an official of 
the Government, I ought not to say I 
favor anything,” her views in favor of 
special restrictive laws for women are 
well-known and because of her official 
position with the Government, her opin- 
ion carries weight with the groups of 
women affiliated with the National Coun- 
cil of Women. No other point of view 
was allowed to trickle into the sacred 
precincts of the committee! 


HE Women’s Equal Opportunity 
League claims that if the function of 
the National Council of Women is to act 
as a clearing house for information, both 
sides of the question of whether or not 
there shall be special labor laws for 


women should be presented to its mem- 


bers. And since the Women’s Bureau is 
supported by women taxpayers who are 
opposed to special labor laws for women 
as well as by those women who favor 
them, we question the wisdom of the 
United States Department of Labor in 
allowing the Chief of the Women’s Bureau 
to serve in the capacity of chairman of 
the Industrial Relations Committee of the 
National Council of Women or of any 
other non-Governmental organization. 
We admit that the Women’s Bureau has 
the authority to formulate standards and 
policies for women and to make sugges- 
tions, but the past policy of the Bureau, 
with one forced exception, against allow- 
ing wageearning women who are opposed 


- to special labor laws for women an oppor- 


tunity to be heard at the conferences called 

by the Bureau, leads women who believe 
that there should be an honest testing of 
thought among women on this subject, 
to ask whether they can expect it from 
any committee of any organization which 
is under the control of the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor. | 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure fer women yon equality 

with men under the law human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


[Senate Joint Resolution Number 11.1 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator E. Curris. 
Intreuduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925, 
by RmPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


Margaret Whittemore, Calif. 


Equal Rights 
Something New for Christmas 


N company with the rest of the world we have been agitating our mind 

| lately with regard to Christmas presents. What would our readers like 
best of all, we wondered, when lo! at the eleventh hour there was the gift 

in our lap. On our desk, rather for it came in the form of the following cable — 
from Paris, France, via the New York World: 


“The Government has sprung a political bombshell by revealing 
that the Cabinet had decided by a vote of 8 to 5 to give its unreserved 
support to the woman suffrage bill now before the French Parliament. 

“If the bill passes, French women may receive the suffrage in time 
to exercise decisive influence in the next parliamentary elections in 
the spring of 1928. ‘They would also become eligible for seats in 
Parliament.” 


As soon as we read this dispatch we were convinced that it would be the 
most welcome gift we could possibly send to our friends, for it fulfills every — 
requirement of a Christmas present. It is something entirely new, wholly 
unexpected, and is “exactly what you wanted,” we are sure. 

Think of it! The French women at the polls—almost. That is the kind of 
Christmas gift Feminists, all the world around, appreciate. 


Remaking Public O pinion 


N a very interesting and pointed article appearing in the current issue of 

| The Independent Woman, Roger Babson explains “Why Women Are 

Underpaid.” That is, he explains the proposition from his own viewpoint, 

that of the employer, and his analysis is astute, practical and true, so far 
as it goes. 

“A woman in business today is not such a sound economic investment for 
her employer as a man,” begins Mr. Babson, and he proceeds to base this unfor- 
tunate circumstance upon the employer’s, “feeling that their (women’s) con- 
nection with his business is transitory, impermanent.” 

“The majority of men in business are married,” says Mr. Babson, “and 
security in a position is an element of strong appeal. They have no object in 
moving about from city to city. * * * Many of the unmarried women in 
business have no such ties. Their home is their trunk, or at most a small 
apartment, and they can move at a moment’s notice. * * * As for married 
women—many of them give up business life when they marry. * * * 

“And even if a woman remains in business after marriage her employer 
has no guarantee that she is permanently a member of his staff: As a married 
woman her plans are naturally subservient to those of her husband. She is 
no longer the creature of her own will. 

“For that reason I believe many employers hesitate to gamble on the > 
women in their employ, hesitate to advance them as. rapidly or pay them as 
well as they would men of equal ability. 

“What the solution of the problem is for the business woman I do not pre- 
tend to know. Neither do I particularly blame her for the situation which 
exists. It is a fundamental psychological—perhaps I should say physio- 
logical—fact.” 

It is precisely at this point that we take issue with Mr. Babson and with 
the sex ideals of our time. We do not believe that “the plans of a married 
woman are naturally subservient to those of her husband”; we believe that 
they are artificially so. And here we return Mr. Babson’s courtesy and “do 
not particularly blame him” for his horrible assumption that “the married 
woman is no longer the creature of her own will.” That this is a “physiological 
fact,” in any way associated with love, or sex, or the welfare of the race, we 
emphatically deny. 

It is merely one of the ideals of an outgrown age, useful in its pee but 


_ dangerous and subservient to the economic development of women at the 


present time. Public opinion expects women to abandon their business 


interests upon marriage; it pursues them with hue and cry, even with laws, 
rules and regulations, if they elect to follow their chosen work instead of 
their husbands. 

And the solution of the problem? It seems to us obvious. Public opinion 
must be remade, brought up to date, until marriage shall mean to a woman 
what it does to a man, no less and no more, and that, gentle reader, we leave 
you to define for yourself. 


Edith Houghton H 
Dora G. Ogle 
Ruby A. Black 
Zoe 
| 
| 
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Married Women in Industry 


industry after marriage necessitates 

a new attitude toward wage-earning 
women. It is not that the married woman 
is new to industry, but that she is enter- 
ing it in increasingly large numbers. 
Women can no longer be regarded as tem- 
porary workers, nor does marriage put an 
end to their industrial experience. 

In a recent study of “Women in Bing- 
hamton Industries,” the facts regarding 
the employment of married women were 
almost startling—so large a part did they 
play in the industrial life of the com- 
munity. In all cities in the United States 
with a population of 25,000 to 100,000, 23 
per cent. of women workers are married. 
In Binghamton the proportion is more 
than twice as high, or 48 per cent. If 
Binghamton is compared with four other 
industrial cities, it seems that Bingham- 
ton has a higher percentage of married 
women who are working than is shown in 
any of these four cities: 


+ HE continued presence of women in 


| Per cent. 
23.7 


- Im manufacturing, 51 per cent. of the 
women employed are married, with the 
manufacturing of cigars heading the list 
with 62 per cent. of its women workers 
married; metal and machinery comes next 
with 58 per cent; wood products and shoes 
next with 52 and 51 per cent., respectively. 

In mercantile establishments where 
younger women are undoubtedly an asset, 
33 per cent. are married, and in restau- 
rants, 45 per cent. 

Because of the large number of married 
women in industry it is natural that the 
predominating age group of the employed 


Issued by the Bureau of Women in Indus- 
try of New York State, Nelle Swartz, 
Director, and reprinted from the 
Industrial Bulletin. 


women in Binghamton is older than in 
most industrial cities. Sixty-four per 
cent. of the employed women in Bingham- 
ton fall in the middle-age group, that is, 
21 to 44 years of age; 23 per cent. are 
young workers, that is, less than 21 years 
of age, and 13 per cent. are over 45 years 
of age. f 

The married women in Binghamton 
show median annual earnings $22 a year 
higher than those of single women. Fol- 
lowing are the median yearly earnings of 
single, married, and widowed, separated 
or divorced women: 


Median 

Annual 

Marital Status Earnings 
$855.68 
Widowed, separated or divorced.. 868.75 


The earnings of single women in Bing- 
hamton would naturally be lower than 
those of married women because they are 
younger and less skilled. 

Judging from these figures, the indica- 


tion. is. that the marital status has not 


much to do with the size of the pay enve- 
lope and that the: married woman is in 
industry on the same wage basis as her 
unmarried sister. 

As to the relation of working hours to 


the marital status, very little difference 


is seen between the single and married 
women excepting that the amount of over- 
time is greater among single women. As 


with wages, the length of the working day — 


differs very little between the married and 
unmarried women. In manufacturing, 43 
per cent. of full time was worked by single 


women, 49 per cent. by married and 8 per 
cent. by widowed or divorced. Of the 
undertime, 49 per cent. by married women, 
4 per cent. by the widowed or divorced. 
Of the overtime, 60 per cent. was worked 
by single women, 37 per cent. by married 
and 3 per cent. by the widowed or di- 
vorced. 

There was very little difference in the 
separate industries as to the hours worked 
by the married and single women except 
in laundries, where 42 per cent. of the full 
time was by married women and 17 per 
cent. by single women. As to the under- 
time work in laundries, 52 per cent. was 
by married women and 26 per cent. by 
single. In the manufacturing of foods 
the overtime work was done largely by 
single women, 77 per cent. as against 23 
per cent. by married. These variations, 
however, can be readily accounted for in 
that the laundry workers, generally speak- 
ing, are the older women and the women 
workers in the manufacturing of food are 
the younger women. 

Here, then, is an industrial city with a 
total population of approximately 67,000, 
of which 25,000 are wage-earners. About 
one-third of all the industrial workers are 
women and 49 per cent. of these are mar- 
ried. The length of their working day, 
their wages, differ but little or not-at all 
from those of their unmarried sisters. 

Whether married women go to work be- 
cause of economic necessity, whether it is 
from personal preference for work outside 
the home, or whether it means a desire to 
be economically independent of their hus- 
bands, they are being employed in increas- 
ingly large numbers. Their presence in 
our industries can no longer be ignored 
or pushed aside because of prejudice or 
fear. They are to be accepted and reck- 
oned with as any other group of industrial 
workers, 


For Woman Suffrage in Porto Rico 


Porto Rico to provide for the en- 
franchisement of women of Porto 
Rico have been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecti- 
cut and in the House of Representatives 
by Representative Edgar R. Kiess of 
Pennsylvania. | 
Senator Bingham is a keen student of 
the affairs of the territories and insular 
possessions of the United States, and is a 
member of the Senate Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Possessions. He has 
visited virtually all of the places with 
which this committee deals, and is much 
interested in their development. 
Representative Kiess is chairman of the 


B ILLS to amend the organic act of 


House of Representatives Committee on 
Insular Affairs, and is likewise devoted 
to the advancement of the islands. 

The National Woman’s Party was in- 
strumental in having these bills intro- 
duced, and is seeking hearings on them 
before both committees. Members of the 
Liga Social Sufragista de Puerto Rico 
are expected to come to Washington to 
appear on behalf of the bill when hear- 
ings are given it. 

Dr. Ricarda L. de Ramos Casellas, 
president of the Liga, writes to Margaret 
Lambie, secretary of the Woman’s Party: 

“If you, the National Woman’s Party, 
ask Congress for our electoral franchise, 
there is no doubt we will get it, because 


-- 


the American nation should not permit 


any longer that under the folds of the 
Stars and Stripes there exist individual 
differences where men are the only ones 
who make laws, impart justice, fix taxes, 
and participate in all the affairs of the 
Government.” 

The National Woman’s Party, of course, 
hopes for the passage of the specific meas- 
ure for Porto Rican women, and it hopes 
that the Equal Rights Amendment to the 
United States Constitution will soon be 
passed, thus granting to women of Porto 
Rico as well as all women under the Stars 
and Stripes everywhere, not only equal 
suffrage, but Equal Rights in all fields. 
We call the attention of our sisters in 
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Porto Rico to the fact that our amend- 
ment reads: ‘Men and women shall have 
Equal Rights in the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
Therefore when it prevails, the women in 
the territories and insular possessions of 
the United States will have Equal Rights 
with the men of their respective lands. 

The Legislature of Porto Rico has re- 
fused to grant suffrage to the women of 
Porto Rico, although it has the power to 
do so. Consequently the women of Porto 
Rico have appealed to the Congress of the 
United States, and to the National Wom- 
an’s Party for aid in obtaining justice. 

Dr. Ramos points out that the women of 
Porto Rico are American citizens, and if 
domiciled in the United States, they can 
exercise the right of suffrage, but if they 
remain at their home, they cannot vote. 

- The Liga Social Sufragista has also ap- 
pealed to President Coolidge. The follow- 
ing letter was sent to him on October 12: 

“The Liga Social Sufragista de Puerto 
Rico, which is affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Women and with the 
National Woman’s Party, and the Asocia- 
tion Pan-Americana de Mujeres de Puerto 
Rico, which is affiliated with the Inter- 
American Union of Women, respectively, 
and both associations being duly incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Porto Rico, come 
to Your Honor, in representation and in 
the name of the women of Porto Rico, to 
solicit that in your message to the Novem- 
ber session of Congress, you recommend 
the suffrage for the women of this country. 


The Passing of 


VEN Feminists who write on wom- 

be en's problems discuss them, as a rule, 
without much sense of perspective. 

Yet nothing—not even types of machinery 
or methods of communication — has 
changed more markedly during the past 
hundred years than woman’s work and 
status, while no contrasts are or ever 
have been greater than those between the 
position and achievements of individual 
women. Nevertheless the majority of 
social critics persist in regarding as 
permanent the momentary attitude of any 
community towards its wives and daugh- 
ters, and in believing the one woman 
whom they know best, whatever her limi- 
tations, to be typical of all the others. 
Only a few realize that the present cir- 
cumstances of women, primitive and 
barbarous as they still continue to be even 
in civilized countries, are linked to a 
future in which changes, now almost un- 
imaginable, in both scientific knowledge 
and popular opinion will have rendered 
that much abused creature, the married 
woman, as much mistress of her circum- 
stances as her husband is master of his. 
The chief handicaps of the married 


“We base our petition on the following 
reasons: 


“First. Because ever since the United 
States took possession of our island, 
twenty-nine years ago, the bi-sexual sys- 
tem of school attendance has been prac- 
ticed. To be an elector, only 21 years of 
age is required. Now, we women of Porto 


Rico, having received the same education | 


as the men, believe ourselves as well pre- 
pared to legally and actively intervene in 
the political affairs of our country. 


“Second. Because we help considerably 
in the promotion and well-being of our 
social work, therefore we desire to solidify 
and extend it with our vote. 


“Third, Because we are not satisfied 
with the manner in which, our territorial 


‘money is spent, we desire to intervene in 


the economic affairs of our Government. 


“Fourth. Because we have American 
laws and institutions, and in the United 
States women vote; therefore, granting 
the suffrage to the women of Porto Rico 
will be more in harmony with the United 
States Constitution. 


“Fifth. Because there are now 5,000 
school teachers teaching in the public 
schools; 75 per cent. of them are women; 
besides, there are many women employed 
in Government offices. 


“Sizth. Because the same differences 
which may exist between the Continental- 
American men and women exist with 
equal force between the men and women 
of our territory. | | 


By Vera Brittain 
(Reprinted from Time and Tide, 
November 25, 1927.) 


woman, apart from those persistent but 
doomed influences, tradition and conven- 
tion, are at present mainly three. First 
in time come the claims and demands of 


her husband; secondly follows her natural 


function of child-bearing, and thirdly her 
responsibility for the rearing of her chil- 
dren, which society has hitherto assumed 
to be necessarily and rightly greater than 
that of their father. In order to remove 
the part-time notion of woman’s work, 
we have first to eliminate as much as 
possible of this threefold handicap, and 
scientific research tends increasingly to 
show that far more of it is removable 
than even the most progressive women of 
the past imagined. Hence I cannot en- 
tirely agree with Mrs. Swanwick as to 
the extent to which the intermittent 
quality of woman’s work “is in the nature 
of things and cannot be avoided.” 
Without the support of convention and 
tradition, the claims of a husband would 


“Our associations, being aware of the 
petition which our political parties have 


_ proposed sending to Your Honor, wish to 


say most respectfully but emphatically 
that, although we believe in the justice of 
the petition for ‘Elective Governor,’ and 
other privileges, we are opposed to such a 
concession as long as we, the Porto Rican 
women, are barred from intervening with 
our vote in the election of that Governor. 

“A bill granting woman suffrage was 
yassed in our Eleventh Legislature by the 
Senate, but did not pass the lower House 
or ‘Camara de Representantes,’ althougl. 
there was a majority of the party that 
passed it in the Senate. This has dem- 
onstrated to us that they had no intention 
of giving it. Therefore, we have lost all 
confidence in them. 

“In this situation we reiterate cur peti- 
tion, and we further ask to be granted us, 
that before retiring from your executive 
functions of our most democratic country, 
that it please Your Honor to leave in the | 
memory of the women of Porto Rico the 
imperishable and most happy remem- 
brance of Your Honor’s administration, 
by recommending unconditionally to the 
coming Congress of the United States 
that woman suffrage be extended to Porto 
Rico.” 

This letter was signed by Ricarda Ra- 
mos Casellas and Milagros Benet Newton. 
Dr. Ramos is president of the Liga Social 
Sufragista de Puerto Rico, and Mrs. 
Benet is president of the Asociation Pan- 
American de Mujeres de Puerto Rico. 


the Married Woman’s Handicaps 


even now make little more demand upon 
a woman’s time and energy than those of 
an intimate friend. Mrs. Swanwick ap- 
pears to take for granted the inevitable- 
ness of the arrangement by which “mar- 
riage very often entails the removal of a 
woman from the place where she has been 
employed,” yet the very assertion begs a 
question which, far from having been an- 
swered, is only now beginning to be 
raised. A minority of the men and women 
who have married during the past few 
years already realize that marriage has 
been too long the synonym for our do- 
mestic menage, instead of symbolizing the 
union of two careers and two sets of ideals 
and aspirations. They are beginning to 
understand that true companionship 
means something more than constant phy- 
sical intercourse and daily meeting; that 
it signifies an instant sympathy of minds, 
an identity of aims though pursued by 
different methods, and that for this, per- 
petual association is not necessary, 
though intermittent reunion is desirable. 

Intermittent reunions, at week-ends 
and during holidays, are usually easy to 
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arrange, whereas perpetual association, if 


forced before circumstances readily admit 
of it, means a complete upheaval on the 
part of one individual. Society has 
hitherto taken for granted that this indi- 
vidual shall be the woman, but many men 
as well as women are now prepared to 
admit that, if such an upheaval is really 
inevitable, the victim of it shall be de- 
termined, not by sex, but by a comparison 
of the positions and prospects of the part- 


ners. It would, for instance, be manifest . 


folly for a woman doctor with a flourish- 
ing practice to leave it in order to share 
the pittance of an under-master in a 
preparatory school. | 

Thus the old difficulty of incompatible 
localities begins to disappear before more 
elastic arrangements, by means of which 
the advantages of living under one roof 
are weighed against the disadvantages of 
one partner being without means or occu- 


pation, dependent, restless and discon- 


tented. “Semi-detachment,” at any rate 
until circumstances can be manipulated 
into suiting both parties, has been found 
by those who have practiced it to be by 
no means the worst of evils; the complete 
waste and frustration of one individual 
is a far greater threat to the success of 
any marriage. 

Because this change of attitude is al- 
ready apparent among thinking men and 
women, I hope to see in my own time 
the present endeavor of married women 


to adapt work to marriage change to the - 


intention of adapting marriage to work. 
A man’s private affairs have always been 
_ thus adapted, and a woman’s can be (and 
often are already) as soon as such a pos- 
sibility is admitted. 

But children? the opponents of freedom 
for married women will at once object at 
this point. A husband, being a creature 
possessed of the power of deliberate 


“Where 


HE things that are a woman’s life 
Et are the things of which this book of 

poems is made: Love, life terrible in 
pain and beauty, birth, parenthood, death 
—even death before birth—despair, ec- 
stasy, bitterness, tenderness, and some- 
thing else that is beyond and beside all 
these. | 

We have said that these things are a 
woman’s life. They are also a man’s life. 
Sara Bard Field, Feminist and poet, must 
write of the life of woman, but she, being 
both Feminist and poet, must know that 
this is also the life of a man. 

“The Pale Woman,” which gives the 
title to this beautifully bound and printed 
volume of verse that is both tortured and 
ecstatic, is the cry of conflict in the heart 
of a woman, a conflict that is hidden be- 
hind the routine of rising and sleeping 
and dressing and marketing— 


choice, may perhaps force himself to keep 
in step with the forward march of the 
woman’s movement, but how shall child- 
bearing and child-rearing be adapted to 


a career in a world where competition. be- 


comes yearly more exacting? 

The reply, in the first instance, is that 
civilization has already performed a large 
measure of this process of adaptation for 
itself. Partly owing to the practice of 
birth-control, and partly to the decline in 
infant mortality which means fewer 
wasted births, the amount of child-bearing 
which each wife has to undergo is rapidly 
decreasing. In the second place, the ex- 
tent to which each individual birth is a 
handicap has been greatly diminished by 
the general improvement in women’s 


health, by the spread of hygienic condi- 


tions such as were once only possible in 
the confinements of wealthy women, and 


above all by a new psychological attitude 


which regards women’s sexual functions 
as part of a normal condition of bodily 


sanity, instead of as a perpetual excuse 


for the slackening of effort and for every 
kind of uncontrolled behavior. The sooner 


all women learn to look upon these func- 


tions, not as afflictions, but as vindica- 
tions of their humanity and its capacities, 
the better for themselves, for their work, 
and for society. 

The rearing of children, like the care of 
a household, is less a matter of actual 
time than of organization and a sense of 
proportion. The intelligent study of child- 
psychology and a wise choice of nurses 
and teachers is likely to prove of more 
lasting benefit to an infant than the la- 
borious and conscientious assumption of 
all the duties which its existence involves. 
The constant pressure upon a child of one 
personality is now considered by psycholo- 
gists to be far from desirable; the time is 
past when the untutored mother of six, 


By Ruby A. Black 


A Review of “The Pale Woman and 
Other Poems,’ by Sara Bard Field. 
Published by William Edwin Rudge, 

New York City. 


“For who would dream my narrow clay 
Could hold the whole of night and day?” 


It is never of a mild or colorless emo- 
tion that Sara Bard Field makes her 
verse. In the poem, “Mary Madgalene to 
Her Unborn Child,’ where Life strives 
with Death for possession of the child, 
Death says: 


“T do not know the passion of Love’s 
touch, 

But bear no scar where it has burned 
too much.” 


Yet, nowhere does it seem that she is 
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floundering along in the half-light of her 
instincts, was regarded, by the very fact 
of having produced them, as necessarily 
wiser than the hospital-trained young stu- 
dent of child-welfare. The greater respon- 
sibility of women for children is also 
being lessened, particularly in America, 
by the education of men to a fuller recog- 
nition of their parental responsibilities. 
The mere handing over of a weekly check 
does not adequately dispose of such re- 
sponsibilities; the majority of children 


would benefit greatly by seeing more of © 


their fathers. | 
Again, a child seldom suffers from real- 
izing that his needs and claims come sec- 


ond to another person’s work. The com- 
parative lack of a professional attitude 


amongst women arises, I am convinced. 
mainly from the fact that, as little girls, 
they found themselves to be the first care 
of a mother who had no other object of 
attention, and grew up believing this mon 


opolization to be inevitable. The mother 


who is the ideal comrade of twenty-one 
is at least as good a parent as the devoted 
infant-nurse who is vexed or distressed by 
the problems of adolescence. Too often 
the assiduous and indulgent parent of 
babyhood is in later years merely the ob- 
ject of exploitation. 

Adaptation to domestic circumstances, 
as Mrs. Swanwick says, may now be a 
necessary adjustment on the part of many 
married women, but I believe that the 
future will see a cumulative decrease in 
the need for it, owing to improvements in 
the training and health of women and to 
a further change of attitude on the part 
of public opinion. The second, however, 
will follow only as the result of the first, 
which alone can supply sceptical and un- 
imaginative minds with sufficient proof 
that any change in custom is timely and 
justified. 


lt Has Burned Too Much” 


afraid of the scars. For the pagan spirit 
prevails, even in the verse of bitterness 
and anguish. In “The Apple” is epi- 
tomized the fearless love of life: 


“This one will feed you knowledge 
Of ecstasy and pain, 

But you will never crave to eat 
Another fruit again. 


“Then God in vain flings gates ajar 

- And thunders his exile decree ; 

For when you eat that fruit you are 
In Eden for eternity.” 


And again : 


“His pagan spices purify 
A puritan-polluted land; 
* * * * * 
“Only forbidding is forbidden. 
Only ugliness is hidden.” 
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Yet with this passionate love of life is 
a longing for peace, too, for this is the 
bitterness of death: 


“Never to know that we do not know: 
This it will be if death is the end; 
Never to say ‘it is over’ and so 
Feel our escape and quietly spend 
A motionless moment in perfect peace, 
Knowing the ecstasy of release.” 


This, however, is no paradox, for one 
cannot love struggle and passion without 
also loving peace and quietness. 

All that they say of a woman’s love is 
here: Its individualism, its concentration, 
its absorption. The difference between 


_ the way Sara Bard Field writes of these 


facts of a woman’s love and the way men 
have written of them is that she knows 
that there is more to a woman’s life than 


Equal Rights 


this, In one poem all ‘she sees of the 
world is— 


“A little corner where two people are— 
My love and I,” 


but in another mood a woman’s flight is 
“A comet curving to its destination.” 
Many of these poems are known to 
readers of Equat Ricuts, as they have 
appeared in this periodical and others. 


News from the Field 


Guests of Miss Le Gallienne 


GROUP of New York City members 

of the National Woman’s Party were 
the guests of the Civic Repertory Theatre 
on Monday evening, December 12, to see 
Eva Le Gallienne in Ibsen’s “The Master 
Builder.” Miss Le Gallienne and _ her 
company gave a splendid interpretation 
of the play, which was highly appreciated 
by the guests from the Woman’s Party. 


Among the members present were: Mrs. 
Clarence M. Smith, Mrs. Joseph W. Dixon, 
Mrs. Lloyd Williams, Mrs. John Jay 
White, Anita Pollitzer, Rebecca Hour- 
wich, Elsie Hill, Adelaide Stedman, Mil- 
dred Mary Combs, Mrs. Dana Brannan, 
Ellen Abbott, Minnie S. Karr, Frances G. 
Roberts, Ella Sherwin, Jeannette Cortez, 

Alma Jackson, Maud L. Williams, Flor- 
ence Rogatz, Marguerite Raef, Lucy Bran- 
ham, Dr. Florence Warfield, Minnie Vesey, 
Florence Miller Wray, Minnie Copeland, 
Mathilde Calhoun, Helen Knapp Ander- 
son, Marinobel Smith, and Kathryn 
Miller. 


Miss Vernon to Detroit 


ABEL VERNON left on December 

15 to speak before the open forum 
of City College, Detroit, Michigan, on 
“The Feminist Movement in the United 
States Today.” She will visit Philadel- 
phia next week to confer with leaders 
there on the Lucretia Mott memorial 
meetings to be held there and in other 
cities on January 3, 1928. 


A Working Woman's Experience 


ORKING women in New Jersey are 
aroused by the so-called protective 
labor laws for women. As a result of the 
fall meeting of the New Jersey Branch of 
the National Woman’s Party, Mary A. 
Murray, chairman of the Industrial Coun- 
cil, was invited to address the Newark 
Women’s Republican Club at its meeting 
Thursday evening, December 8. After the 
talk there was an animated discussion, 
which became an “experience meeting.” 
One of the club members addressed Mrs. 
Murray somewhat as follows: 
“T want to tell you, Mrs. Murray, that 
every thing you have said fits my case ex- 
actly. My husband and I both work at 


night. We have to, for this reason: He 
is a near-invalid. In order to regain his 
health, he must have sunshine and fresh 
air, proper food, and other care in the 
daytime. I must be home when he is 
home, to see that he gets this care. 

“He has a light night job which enables 
him to earn his share of the money we 
must have in order to live. I earn my 


share at another night job. So you see. 


any laws that did not leave to my own 
judgment the hours when I work for 
money would be a cruel handicap. Mrs. 
Murray, I agree with the National Wom- 
an’s Party and with you that the laws you 
are combatting are not a protection for 
women who must work for wages in order 
to take care of themselves and their loved 
ones.” 


The Statue of the Pioneer Feminists 
HE statue by Adelaide Johnson of the 
three pioneer Feminists of the United 
States—Lucretia Mott, Susan B. Anthony 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton—presented 
to the United States by the National 
Woman’s Party has come in for various 
kinds of comment of late, 

When there was on the floor of the 
House of Representatives a motion, on 
December 6, to accept a new statue for 
Statuary Hall, Representative Thomas L. 
Blanton of Texas became indignant over 
the treatment given the Feminist group. 
This colloquy occurred : 

Mr. Blanton: Mr. Speaker, only for the 
purpose of asking a question, I reserve 
the right to object. There is in the base- 
ment of this Capitol the statue of three 
rerowned women of America, which was 
formally accepted, as I distinctly remem- 


ber, by a former Speaker of this House, 


Hon. Frederick H. Gillett, for I heard 
his eloquent speech of acceptance, and I 
am wondering why it is not taken out of 
the dusty basement and given some suit- 
able place in this Capitol. _ 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia: Is this gentle- 
man addressing his question to me or to 
the Speaker? 


Mr. Blanton: I am addressing the gen- 


tleman from Georgia. 


Mr. Vinson of Georgia: If the gentle- 
man in addressing the question to me, I 
cannot answer it. 


Mr. Garrett of Tennessee: 
can tell the gentleman why. | 

Mr. Blanton: Why is it not ide a 
proper placement? 

Mr. Garrett of Tennessee: Staitnary’ 
Hall is set aside especially for the use of 
the States, Only the States are permitted 
to send statues there. The statue to which 
the gentleman refers was not presented 
by a State, but by a private organization. 


I think I 


_ I think that is the explanation, although 


I am not absolutely sure. 


Mr. Vinson of Georgia: 
true. 


Mr. Blanton: I will state to the Demo- 
cratic leader and to the Republican lead- 
er that in this tremendous building there 
ought to be some suitable place found for 
this very important statue other than the 


Yes; that is 


dusty basement of this building. I hope | 


the majority leader and the minority lead- 
er will find some way to properly plaice 
the statue before the session ends. 

Mr.. Garrett of Tennessee: The gentle- 
man from Texas does not want us to build 
a place for it? 


Mr. Blanton: There are plenty of 
proper places in this Capitol for it al- 


ready, if the Congress will only choose 


one and officially designate it. 


A few days before the “Neighborhood 
Column” of the Washington Daily News 
had mentioned the fact that the statues 
in Statuary Hall are washed four times 
a year, but had added that the statue of 
the Feminist pioneers is washed much 


more frequently because the women who 


gave it watch it closely and register a 
protest if it gets dusty. 
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